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ANTWERP. 





By means of steam-navigation, the voyage from London 
to Antwerp is often performed in twenty hours;* and 
once landed there, Belgium may be traversed in every 
direction with greater facility than any other part of 
Europe (England perhaps excepted), by means of the 
various lines of railroads which have been laid down 
within the last few years, and are now nearly all in com- 
plete operation. The tourist will find in nearly every 
large town of Belgium an edifice appropriated to the 
municipal body; and some of them, particularly those of 
Autwerp, Brussels, Louvain, Bruges, Ghent, and Ypres, 
are not only fine specimens of architecture, but are histo- 
tically interesting from their connection with the progress 
of civilization. They are monuments only inferior in 
importance to the fine old Gothic structures which the 
piety of the middle ages erected for the purposes of re- 
ligious worship; while the circumstances under which 
these municipal edifices arose are scarcely less inseparably 
connected with man’s well-being. 

A writer who laments the state of morals amidst a 
dense population, is obliged to confess that the growth of 
towns and cities is a change in society essential to the 
progress of the human race, to the advancement of manu- 
factures and knowledge, national wealth and national 
power.t The principles of civil and religious liberty first 
germinated successfully amid cities; and they were neces- 


* An account of Antwerp and of the cathedral will be found 
in No. 46 of the ‘ Penny Magazine ;’ No. 413 contains a notice 
vf the commercial history of Antwerp; and No. 474 a general 
description of the city as it appears to the passing traveller. 

¢ Southey, ‘ Life of Wesley,’ vol. i., p. 328 
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sarily the first seats of that opulence which softens men’s 
manners and diffuses refinement as it advances. 

During the early period of the middle ages, the feudal 
lord lived in his fortified castle surrounded by turbulent 
retainers, and the pedlers and mechanics who resided in 
the towns scarcely enjoyed any more independence than 
the serfs of the soil, being taxed and robbed at the will of 
their superiors. ‘The weakness of the sovereign power at 
this period fortunately became a source of strength to the 
towns, and thus they arrived at liberty earlier than they 
would otherwise have done. The king was only perhaps 
a little more elevated in power and consequence above 
the other great possessors of the land, who constituted the 
aristocracy, and he granted privileges to the towns asa 
means of gaining the inhabitants to his interest. Cor- 
porate bodies, consisting of the principal townsmen, were 
constituted for the purpose of enabling them to manege 
their own affairs. In Italy these towns became little re- 
publics, because the sovereign was not strong enough to 
retain his influence over them; but in England and other 
parts of: Europe, although they enjoyed considerable pri- 
vileges, they were never independent. The fact of the 
large towns sending burgesses to parliament, or to the 
legislative bodies or states-general of different countries, is 
a proof of the importance which they had obtained. 
Acquiring thus a power which they exercised along with 
the aristocracy, they kept down the undue pretensions of 
one portion of the community, and facilitated the progress 
of juster ideas of man’s equality. In 1120 a Flemish 
knight became degraded who married a woman belonging 
to the ranks of the people; but in 1300 the " of the 
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gilden, or trades, were more powerful than the nobles ; 
and nearly a century before, there was scarcely a man 1n 
a state of villanage in all Flanders. The thirteenth cen- 
tury indeed was an epoch in which the popular mind in 
the Low Countries began fully to comprehend the duties 
which men owed to each other as men, and they assailed 
with vigour and obstinacy those who were disposed to 
continue upon them a yoke which the change of circum- 
stances had rendered intolerable. In 1257 the peasants 
of Holland and the burghers of Utrecht proclaimed free- 
dom and equality, drove out the bishops and nobles, and 
commenced a struggle which lasted for two centuries. 
In 1303 Mechlin and Louvain expelled the patrician 
families. The inhabitants of the towns were become 
more numerous than the rural occupiers under the feudal 
lord; they were strongly imbued with the spirit of 
liberty ; and a union of different towns rendered them 
not only powerful and formidable, but eventually suc- 
cessful in the objects for which they struggled. 

During the period of these contests, the prosperity of 
the Low Countries was developed in an extraordinary 
manner. The towns became the great emporia of 
luxuries and the seats of flourishing manufactures; and 
wealth diffused itself and fertilised the face of the whole 
land. The establishment of manufactures was a most 
important step; it gave to the producers of agricultural 
and other raw produce the advantages of consumption on 
the spot, by which a great expense was saved in carriage. 
Instead of sending to a distant market so many quarters 
of corn or any other bulky commodity, it was much 
cheaper to export a piece of fine cloth, the manufacturers 
of which had consumed so much corn on the spot, which 
must have otherwise been exported instead of an article 
occupying a very trifling space. Manufactures also 
tended to overthrow the barbarous system of society 
founded upon physical power. When the great land- 
holder could exchange the raw produce of his estate for 
luxuries, instead of its being consumed by tumultuous re- 
tainers, the latter were dismissed, and became peaceable 
tenants, artisans, and mechanics; the laws began to be 
more respected, and the indulgence of feuds between one 
great lord and another did not so certainly involve a whole 
district in disturbance and bloodshed. 

The history of each of the town-halls of Belgium may 
be studied individually. They have each their story, all 
tending to the same result, but variously modified. The 
municipal fétes given in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies in these edifices were often extraordinary oo 
of wealth and abundance. On one occasion in the latter 
century, the town of Mechlin sent a deputation to Ant- 
werp, consisting of three hundred and twenty-six horse- 
men dressed in velvet and satin with gold and silver orna- 
ments ; and a deputation at the same time from Brussels, 
consisting of three hundred and forty individuals, was 
equipped with equal splendour and accompanied by 
seven huge triumphal chariots and seventy-eight car- 
riages variously constructed ; and this, it will be recol- 
lected, was at a period when the carriages of the nobility 
in other countries were few in number and rude in design. 

A glance at the cut will render a lengthened account of 
the town-hall of Antwerp unnecessary. The facade is 
nearly three hundred feet long, and its general appearance 
is striking and imposing. The central part of the building 
is fronted with marble and ornamented with statues. 
The Tuscan, Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders have 
each been successfully employed by the architect; and 
the edifice is regarded as the finest of the kind in Europe. 
The building of a town-hall was commenced in 1560, 
and was scarcely finished before it was burnt down, when 
the present structure was raised upon its ruins. In 1713 
the town council pulled down twenty-nine houses which 
surrounded the hall, but the space in which it stands 
*ppears still rather confined. 
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HORSE ARMOURY IN THE TOWER.—X. 


Francis Hastines, Eart or Huntinepon, a.p. 1555, 
Rosert Duptey, Ear or Leicester, 1560. 


Tue figure of Francis Hastings, second earl of Hunting- 
don (who succeeded to the title in 1544, and died in 
1560), serves to continue in chronological order the 
series of armour, by presenting us with a suit of the time 
of Mary, in whose reign, however, no particular alterations 
were effected in this part of costume. The armour in 
which the figure is clothed is a suit of plate, richly gilt, 
and in good preservation. 

The armour of the Earl of Leicester affords us a 
splendid example of the knightly costume of the com- 
mencement of Elizabeth’s reign. The gilding with 
which it was formerly covered has nearly disappeared ; 
but his initials, R. D., and his badge of the ragged staff, 
with the collar of the Order of the Garter, the figure of 
St. Michael, &c., may still be perceived on many parts of 
the armour. In consequence of a proclamation issued in 
Mary’s reign, forbidding the people to wear the prepos- 
terously wide-toed shoes which were then fashionable, 
peaked or pointed toes came again into vogue ; and the 
sollerets of the armour, following the fashion set by the 
shoes of the civilians, became of a similar form. One of 
the earliest specimens of the peaked solleret of Elizabeth’s 
time appears in this suit of the Earl of Leicester’s. It 
was in this reign that the knights appear to have first 
perceived that many parts of their armour were better 
dispensed with, since the defence afforded by them did 
not compensate for the loss of power and exertion which 
their weight and cumbrous form occasioned. Accordingly 
it was only in tournaments and on occasions of display 
that the armour covered the whole body; in battle and 
in ordinary circumstances it did not descend much below 
the hips, the thighs being defended in a considerable 
degree by the large trunk-hose then worn. The Earl of 
Leicester’s suit is, however, complete, and was probably 
worn by him in one of those gorgeous fétes in which the 
nobles of Elizabeth’s court competed with each other to 
dazzle the eyes of their mistress by brilliant deeds of arms, 
and by still more brilliant apparel and appointments. 

Of the fortunate leader of these sports, the unworthy 
favourite of a queen who has been described as the wisest 
monarch of her time, we would fain speak with temper, 
but his vices were so apparent, and he was so utterly de- 
ficient of any good qualities that might hide by their 
brightness the corrupting glare of his baser nature, that 
we shudder when we write his name, and wonder how 
historians can record the favours conferred upon him by 
the queen, and in the same page hold her up to the ad- 
miration of posterity as the paragon of nol perfection. 
Scott, in his novel of ‘ Kenilworth,’ has made his nature 
sufficiently hateful, although, by a means excusable in 
works of that nature, he has thrown the odium of his 
principal guilt on his creature Varney ; yet in that work, 
bad as he is represented, he is not shown as the monster 
which history, with a too faithful pencil, has pourtrayed 
him, for succeeding generations to turn from with loath- 
ing. The death of his first wife, Amy Robsart, whose gentle 
nature is so delicately drawn by Scott, is not the only 
damning deed laid to his charge: his second countess had 
nearly shared the fate of poor Amy, and the secret cup of 
poison is more than suspected to have been administered 
in other cases. 

Although so undeserving the favour in which he 
was held by his sovereign, and the influence he exer- 
cised over all parties in the state, has rendered his name 
more prominent than that of many others of less note who 
better deserved his good fortune. 

Robert Dudley was the fifth son of John Dudley, Duke 
of Northumberland, and was born in or about the year 
1532. His father procured for him, in 1551, the post 
of one of the six gentlemen of the bedchamber to Edward 
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VI., and, about the same time, that of master of the king’s 
buck-hounds. By his address and his ready flattery, he 
soon found himself one of the most familiar of Edward’s 
companions, with whom he was a great favourite till his 
death. On the accession of Mary, he became implicated 
in the charge preferred against his father, of attempting 
to place the Lady Jane Grey on the throne; but professing 
great attachment to Mary, at the same time that he 
pleaded guilty to the charge, he suffered imprisonment 
for a short time pro forma, and was then taken into the 
queen’s favour. By attaching himself to Philip, the 
queen’s husband, he was enabled to assist many of his 
friends whe had been concerned in the affair for which 
his father suffered. At this time too he was enabled to 
mitigate the severity of the Princess Elizabeth’s confine- 
ment; and it is probably to the impression he made on 
the mind of the young and deserted princess that his 
future advancement was owing. On the accession of 
Elizabeth, he was appointed master of the horse; and 
shortly after, on the 4th of June, 1559, he was installed 
knight of the Garter, and sworn of the privy council. 
These great preferments were followed by grants of estates 
to an immense value, among which were the manor and 
castle of Kenilworth. On the 29th September, 1564, he 
was created Earl of Leicester. 

At this time Leicester had aspired to the hand of 
the queen, who appeared to encourage him, and had 
even, to show she considered him equal toa royal alliance, 
proposed him to Mary, Queen of Scots, by whom she 
knew he would be rejected. But Elizabeth entering into 
a treaty of marriage with the Archduke Charles of 
Austria, which had every appearance of sincerity, the 
proud hopes of Leicester were damped. The opposition 
which he gave to the negotiation offended the queen, and 
the appearance of her displeasure induced several to 
appear more openly as his enemies. But it was only on 
this subject that the queen expressed any anger; and 
when Leicester dropped his opposition as the best means 
of stopping the treaty, the queen’s favour seemed to have 
increased. 

It was at about this period that his conduct to the 
Duke of Norfolk occasioned the disgust of all men, 
though they dared not express their feelings. Having 
avowed the greatest friendship for the duke, he 
wound himself into his confidence, professed to aid 
him in his project of marrying the Queen of Scots, in- 
deed did in fact assist him in his plans, and then, when 
the duke was on the point of openly avowing his inten- 
tions, he betrayed the whole to the queen, and, at the 
trial of the duke, he procured his death by the production 
of men whom he had employed during his professed 
friendship as agents in the prosecution of the plans for 
the marriage. Having compassed the destruction of the 
Duke of Norfolk, he exerted himself secretly against his 
friends Lord Burghley and Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, 
though to them he appeared to behave with the utmost 
kindness and cordiality; for at the very time when his 
party were framing a regular accusation against Burghley 
to the privy council, he was addressing letters to him 
(which letters are still extant) stuffed full of the most 
fulsome flattery and professions of the warmest friend- 
ship. Against Sir Nicholas Throgmorton he employed 
measures of a more speedy kind. It has been strongly sus- 
pected that, in order to rid himself of this gentleman, who, 
possessing much of his correspondence, was a dangerous 
person in his way, he had recourse to the poison which 
he had found successful in other cases. Sir Nicholas 
Throgmorton, being on a visit to the earl’s house, died 
suddenly after partaking of a supper to which he had 
been invited; and though it was said to have been 
an attack of pleurisy, violent suspicions were enter- 
tained that some deleterious matter had been secretly ad- 
ministered tohim. Indeed practices of this nature were 
60 generally ascribed to the earl, that it was currently re- 





ported he kept a Jew and an Italian in his establishment, 
who were adepts in the art of preparing the means by 
which to carry off his enemies. The queen was almost 
the only person who ventured to defend him from such 
suspicions, and indeed he appeared to increase in her 
esteem the more the blackness of his character became 
apparent. In July, 1575, the queen visited him at his 
princely castle of Kenilworth, where she remained for the 
space of nineteen days, being entertained by him with 
the utmost magnificence. 

In the year 1585, Leicester was placed in command of 
the expedition sent to assist the United Provinces, but 
this appointment only served to evince the shallowness of 
his resources in cases of difficulty. Being totally de- 
ficient in military experience, he found himself opposed 
to the Prince of Parma, one of the first generals of the 
age, who so effectually thwarted his designs, that his service 
in the Low Countries was only marked by misfortune and 
disgrace. He was finally recalled in 1587, and arrived 
just in time to prevent a charge prepared against him 
of mal-administration in the Low Countries from taking 
effect. 

Notwithstanding, however, his want of success in this 
expedition, he did not lose the favour of Elizabeth, who 
shielded him from the attacks of her ministers, and raised 
him to the highest pinnacle of fortune and power which a 
subject could attain. Elizabeth could refuse him nothing, 
and her ministers, even Burghley himself, seem to have 
trembled at his nod. All the most important commands, 
civil and military, in the nation, were in the hands of 
relatives and friends; and to the offices already held by 
himself were now added those of steward of the house- 
hold, chief justice of the forests south of Trent, and, in 
the summer of 1588, the command of the army raised to 
prevent the Spanish invasion. But in the midst of his 
success, Leicester, having left London for a short sojourn 
at Kenilworth, stopped on his way thither at his house at 
Cornbury, in Oxfordshire, where he was seized with a 
rapid fever, and died, September 4, 1588. 

In his private life he was as little esteemed as in his 
public character he was detested. In 1550, at the age of 
eighteen, he married Anne, or Amy, daughter and heir of 
Sir John Robsart, a gentleman of Norfolk, in which 
county he possessed estates of considerable value. He 
lived with this lady for the space of ten years, whether 
happily or not we have no means of knowing ; but at the 
end of that time, and at the very period when nothing 
appeared to him to oppose itself to a marriage with the 
queen but the fact of his being already married, the Lady 
Amy suddenly died in a very mysterious manner, and 
with too much probability of her death having been 
caused by her husband. He had removed her to Cumnor 
Hall, a house in Berkshire, in the possession of a man 
named Anthony Forster, by whom, with the assistance of 
a creature of the earl’s, Sir Richard Varney, she is sup- 
posed to have been murdered. They had sent all the 
servants to Abingdon fair, and in their absence proceeded 
to carry their horrible plans into effect. They are sup- 

d to have gained admittance to her room by a secret 
door behind the bed, and, having deprived her of life, to 
have laid the body, shockingly disfigured, at the foot of the 
stairs, where it was found by the servants on their return. 
It was given out that she had died from the effects of a 
fall, but the body was hastily interred, and a coroner’s 
inquest avoided. 

The inhabitants of the neighbourhood were so im- 
pressed with the idea that her death had been caused by 
foul means, that they one and all joined in a memorial 
to the queen begging for an-inquiry. No notice was, 
however, taken of the request, and the murderers, for such 
there is little doubt they were, were suffered to escape the 
punishment they deserved ; though their names have ever 
since been held up to merited infamy in the legends of the 
place, and in the ballads and tales to a ; has given 
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rise. Many a fair eye has wept over the beautiful ballad 
of ‘ Cumnor Hall,’ by which Mickle gained an immor- 
tality at once for himself and for his story, and none ever 
rose from a perusal of Scott’s ‘ Kenilworth’ without 
shuddering at the villainy of the earl and his base asso- 
ciates, or bewailing the fate of his innocent victim. 

Leicester, however, appears to have felt no remorse, 
since we find him in other cases pursuing the same 
courses with the same unblushing wickedness. After 
many intrigues, which we need not dwell upon, he attached 
himself to Douglas, daughter of William Howard, first 
Lord Effingham, and widow of Lord Sheffield. With 
this lady he contracted a secret marriage, having pre- 
viously, it has been supposed, caused the death of her 
husband by poison ; but he never publicly acknowledged 
the marriage, and when, some time after, his thoughts 
were directed to another channel, he caused her by threats 
and violence to disown the connection by taking as her 
husband Sir Edward Stafford. However, in the prose- 
cution of a suit afterwards instituted in the Star Chamber 
to establish the legitimacy of her son by Leicester, the 
marriage was proved by respectable witnesses; and the 
means adopted by the earl to induce her to give her 
hand to Stafford, and thus disavow her marriage, fully dc- 
tailed by herself on oath. She swore that besides using 
threats and personal violence, he had attempted to remove 
her by administering poison, under the operation of which 
her hair and nails had fallen off, her constitution had 
been utterly ruined, and her life only saved by the promp- 
titude of her physician. 

That such a man should have been able to blind the 
eyes of the queen to his vices, at the time when every one 
else in the empire was aware how perfectly despicable his 
character really was—“ proud, insolent, interested, am- 
bitious ; without honour, without generosity, without hu- 
manity””*—only proves that, neglecting useful and ho- 
stavabte studies, he had made himself a perfect adept in 
the arts of cunning and dissimulation. 

“He seems not,”’ says Lodge, “to have possessed a 
single virtue, nor was he highly distinguished by the qua- 
lities of his understanding ; but the unlimited favour of 
Elizabeth, which for many years rendered him the most 
powerful subject in the world, invested him with a fac- 
titious inportance; while, on his part, by a degree of 
hypecrisy so daring that it rather confounded than de- 
ceived the minds of men, he contrived to avoid open 
censure. Even flattery, however, seems to have been 
ashamed to raise her voice for him while he lived, and the 
calm and patient research of after-times, with all its 
habituel respect for the memory of the illustrious dead, 
has busied itself in vain to find a bright spot on his 
character. 





Supplemental Plan for rendering Children at Day- 
Schoule instrumental in extending Knowledge and Jnstruc- 
tion at their Homes.—I have lately seen a plan adopted, 
which I think likely to prove useful, and well calculated to 
counteract, in a measure, the disadvantages to which boys at 
day-schools are exposed from the indifferent characters of 
many of their parents. A supply of cards is provided, con- 
taining each one short text, proverb, or short fact in geo- 
graphy, natural history, natural philosophy, or domestic 
economy; and I think that short spelling-lessons and easy 
lessons in language might be included. A different card is 
lent to each child every evening, to be brought back the 
next morning, when some account of its contents is required. 
Great advantage might accrue from thus enabling our poorer 
families to accumulate, as it were by morsels, accurate in- 
formation on various subjects, I am persuaded that the 
parents, on meeting their children after the day's work, 
would soon become as anxious to inquire about the even- 
ing’s lesson as the children would be to exhibit it. The 

roverb, or text, or fact, would often be the means of en- 
Gooning their frugal meal by the rational conversation 


* Hume. 
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arising out of it. Thus the suitableness of the moral lesson 

to the peculiar circumstances of the family might afford 

great though indirect benefit. At the same time, the facts 

relating to heat, the properties of substances, &c., would 

awaken intelligent interests either in the ordinary domestic 

operations or in the employment of the family.—Mrs, 
uckfield’s Letters to a Clergyman. 


. The Eider-Duck in Iceland.—The whole of the hill to 
the west of the house was strewn with nests of ducks. So 
much do these interesting birds feel their security in Vidoe, 
that five of them had chosen as their location the ground 
under a narrow bench that runs along the windows of the 
house; and so perfectly fearless were they, that, without 
moving away, they would peck at the hand that disturbed 
them. The ees is particularly favourable for the 
birds to build on, being covered with hollows and inequali- 
ties, that serve to protect them from the weather, and only 
require the addition of down to convert them into nests. 
The drakes are easily known by their white and black 
plumage; but the dark hue of the females makes it difficult 
to distinguish them from the holes in which they sit. Owing 
to their lying close, I have frequently trodden on them, 
without their warning me of their presence till the mischief 
was done. The drakes, though by no means wild, will not 
allow themselves to be handled so freely as the ducks, and 
mostly keep together on the top of the hill. As soon as a nest 
is completed, itis usual to remove the greater part of the 
down, while the bird is away feeding; and this operation is 
repeated a second, and occasionally a third time. On her 
return, the bird makes up the deficiency thus created by 
stripping her own breast ; and, when her stock is exhausted, 
she calls on her mate to add his portion, which will bear no 
comparison with the sacrifice she has made. The same sort 
of spoliation is practised with regard to the eggs, care being 
taken that three or four are left ; for should the bird on her 
return find the nest empty, she will desert it, and not breed 
again the same season. About six, considerably larger than 
those of tame ducks, and of a light green colour, are found 
in each nest. Their flavour is very inferior to that of hens’ 
eggs, but they are not so strong as to prevent their being 
made into omelettes. The average quantity of down ob- 
tained from three nests is half a pound, so mixed with grass 
and foreign matter, that forty pounds in that state are re- 
duced to fifteen, after it has been thoroughly cleaned. Vi- 
doe and Engoe together produce, I believe, about three 
hundred pounds weight yearly ; which would, if the above 
calculation is correct, make the number of ducks that come 
to these two places fall not far short of ten thousand every 
year. The number, however, that breed in Faxéfiord is small 
compared to those that bend their course to Breidéfiord. 
The innumerable little islands that fill that bay afford am- 
ple shelter and security to eider-ducks, who seem to avoid 
nothing so much as any place accessible to foxes, These 
cunning animals are particularly fond of their eggs; but, 
though we will give them all credit for ingenuity in getting 
at them, we can hardly be expected to put much faith in the 
story told about them by the Danish travellers, Olavson 
and Paulson. When, say they, the Icelandic foxes have 
detected any crows’ eggs in an inaccessible place, they take 
one another’s tails in their mouths, and form a string of 
sufficient length to reach the nest, and let one end of it 
over the rock. They have, however, forgotten to tell us how 
the eggs are passed up by these craftiest of Reynards. The 
separation of the down from the grosser feathers and straws 
occupies the women during winter. It is then thoroughly 
divested of particles too minute for the hand to remove, by 
being heated in pans, and winnowed like wheat. Should 
it become matted and dead, it is again subjected to a brisk 
heat, which restores its original elasticity, and increases its 
bulk. As in the case of ostriches, the down taken after death 
is inferior to that which the living duck tears from its breast, 
which prevents their destruction through wantonness. 
They are besides protected by the law, which punishes the 
shooting of them by a pecuniary penalty and the forfeiture 
of the weapon well Nor are guns allowed to be fired in 
the neighbourhood during their sojourn ; and even the cor- 
vette that brought the prince abstained in the spring from 
saluting him.— Winter in Iceland and Lapland; Sy the 
Hon. Arthur Dillon. 
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[Carnbré Castle.] 


Tuts singular fortress is situated in the parish of Illogan, 
about ten miles from Truro, and seldom has a wilder or 
more savage looking spot been chosen for such a purpose. 
Its foundation is a great mass of rocks, irregularly 
heaped up on the eastern side of a lofty hill, the entire 
summit of which is strewed over with what Borlase, the 
historian of Cornwall, considers to be Druidical remains, 
comprising “ rock basins, circles, stones erect, remains of 
cromléhs, carns, &c.”” Later writers, however, seem to 
think that the circles, stones erect, and cromléhs existed 
only in the antiquary’s vivid imagination, and that the 
rock basins and carns are natural products. 

The castle is of an irregular shape, and very small, 
being scarcely sixty feet long and about ten wide. Only 
a portion of the original building exists, which is easily 
recognised by its rude masonry. The walls are every- 
where pierced with small holes for the discharge of 
missiles, and for the purposes of observation. Only one 
of the three stories of which the castle consisted is now 
kept in repair. The room called the parlour is floored 
with one great flat rock, having in its surface a regular 
elliptical hollow, or basin. Stones of this kind, the 
“rock basins” of Borlase, are found in every part of the 
hill. There were at one period some buildings attached 
to the north-west end of the castle, forming its outworks ; 
these have long since disappeared. The earliest historical 
notice of Carnbré Castle is found in the writings of 
William of Worcester ; he mentions it in his ‘ Itinerary,’ 
written during the reign of Edward IV., as belonging to 
Sir John Basset, knight. “This was certainly,” says 
Borlase, “a British building, and erected in those un- 
cultivated ages when such rocky hideous situations were 
the choice of warlike, rough, and stern minds.” 

About three hundred yards from the castle, on the 
highest part of the hill, which is six hundred and 
ninety-seven feet above the level of the sea, is a circular 
fortification, which appears to have been originally sur- 
rounded by a stone wall of considerable height and 
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strength, as the piece yet remaining, about twenty feet 
wide, testifies. It is called the old castle. Extending 
from and partly including this fortification, Borlase pro- 
fesses to trace another, with a part of its mound or 
earthen wail still remaining on the south: this he looks 
upon as the sacred place set apart by the Druids for 
the performance of their chief offices. 

In the middle of the ridge of the hill an immense 
number of gold coins were discovered in 1749, pro- 
ducing, when sold by weight, nearly 16/. A few days 
after, a similar treasure was discovered. The coins were 
evidently very ancient, were certainly neither Greek nor 
Roman, and Borlase at last arrives at the conclusion that 
they are British, and were coined before the invasion by 
Cesar. The principal figure in them is that of the 
horse, which is constantly attended by a wheel, as an em- 
blem of the chariot ; in ~ay | a spear also is traceable, 
whilst in particular coins there are indications of a 
charioteer, a bridle, and a trailed or pendent weapon, 
which is perhaps a scythe. All these, Borlase thinks, are 
allusions to the skill of the British in chariot-fighting, on 
which they might reasonably pride themselves, Caesar 
himseif having noticed it with commendation. Brass 
Celtic and Roman coins have also been dug up in the 
neighbourhood. 

Of the huge stones scattered about the hill, Borlase, in 
his ‘History of Cornwall,’ has formed a complete 
Druidical system. He has probably allowed his ima- 
gination to carry him too far, but we can scarcely agree 
with Lysons (‘ Magn. Brit.’) and Britton (‘ Beauties of 
England and Wales’) that it is all visionary. Even 
Lysons admits that it is not improbable but there was 
some small Druidic establishment here ; an opinion, how- 
ever, founded not so much upon the appearance of the 
stones of Carnbré Hill, as upon the circumstance that a 

art of the brook which runs along at the bottom of the 
fil was antiently called Red or Ryd Drew, i.e., the 
Druid’s ford. 


SLEEP OF PLANTS 


(From ‘ Flowers and their Associations,’ by Ann Pratt.) 


ALL blossoms, if we except the few which, like the evening 
rimrose, are open during night, are more or less affected 
y what is termed the sleep of plants; and the leaves of 

leguminous plants, as the pea, the lupin, and the clover, 

experience it very sensibly. Pinnated leaves are more sen- 
sitive than any others. These are leaves, formed of a num- 
ber of leaflets, growing on each side of one stalk, as in the 
tansy; and this plant will not only fold during darkness, 
but when the light is too powerful. . . . . The appearance 
presented by vegetation during night is not, however, seen 
so plaialy in a plant standing alone, as when it occurs in 
groups. “Thus,” says Professor Lindley, “plants of corn, 
in which there is very little indication of sleep when grow- 
ing singly, exhibit this phenomenon very distinctly when 
observed in masses ; their leaves becoming flaccid, and their 
ears drooping at night.” When, by an eclipse of the sun, 
darkness is spread over the face of nature at an unusual 
time, not only do the birds, mistaking the veil for that of 
night, betake themselves to their accustomed repose, but 
flowers and leaves are affected by it. This was observable 
during the last eclipse, in the garden pheasant’s-eye (Adénis 
autumnalis). This flower, which usually closes for the night 
at four o’clock, folded up rapidly as the darkness oecurred, 
which was some hours previous to its ordinary time of en- 
folding. On the other hand, if the light of a candle be 
admitted during night, they will be roused from their state 
of sleep, or they may be kept closed by preventing the ad- 
mission of the dawn. Although it is very evident that this 
peculiarity of the vegetable world had been noticed oeca- 
sionally in earlier years, yet to Linnzeus we are indebted for 
the most valuable and accurate information on the subject. 
It had not previously occupied the attention of the careful 
botanist; and though Chaucer and Shakspere, and many 
others, had alluded to it, and many must have marked the 
flowers in their moonlight walks, and pondered over their 
changes, still little progress had been made in ascertaining 
the state of these facts. A circumstance which occurred in 
his own garden first led the Swedish naturalist to a series 
of investigations. A friend had sent him some seeds of a 
species of Lotus. The red flowers which sprung from them 
excited his admiration, and as his gardener was absent when 
they came in bloom, Linnewus, immediately upon his re- 
turn, took him to the greenhouse to see this new floral trea- 
sure. It was evening, and with a lantern they proceeded 
to the spot; but what was the surprise and vexation of Lin- 
neeus at finding that his beautiful blossoms had quite dis- 
appeared! He concluded that they had been eaten by 
insects; but on returning the next morning to his green- 
house, he saw them in full beauty upon the same part of 
the plant on which he had left them the preceding day. 
Again in the evening he accompanied his gardener to visit 
the plants, and again the flowers were gone, while the next 
morning once more exhibited them in full glory. His 
gardener declared that his master must have mistaken, and 
that these could not be the same flowers, but must be fresh 
blossoms. Linnzwus was too much of a philosopher to be 
satisfied with such an idle conclusion, and in the evening 
he examined the plant, carefully taking up leaf by leaf, 
until he discovered that the blossoms had been quite hidden 
by the drooping foliage. This lotus is a papilionaceous or 
butterfly-shaped flower, and he found, upon looking farther, 
that the lupins and the garden acacias, and | my and many 
more flowers similarly shaped, were affected in nearly the 
same way by the influence of night. But absence of light 
is not the only cause of the folding up of flowers. Mary, 
both cultivated and wild flowers, are closed by the middle of 
the day. The common goat’s-beard is frequently called by 
country-people ‘go-to-bed-at-noon,’ and the little pimpernel 
is safely enclosed in its calyx by twelve o’clock, while many 

a handsome garden-flower shuts up during the afternoon. 
. . . « Linneus’s dial of flowers, by which the time was 

shown by the opening or folding cf blossoms throughout 
the day, has always been interesting to lovers of gardens. 

. « . » But that this poetical invention did not originate in 
Linneus, we learn from a passage taken from Marvell’s 
poem of ‘The Garden :’— 





“ How weli the skilful gardener drew, 
Of flowers and herbs, this dial new! 
Where, from above, the milder sun, 
Does through a fragrant Zodiac run, 
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And, as it works, the industrious bee 
Computes its time as well as we. 

How could such sweet and wholesome hours 
Be reckoned but with herbs and flowers!” 


In the ‘Encyclopedia of Gardening,’ Mr. Loudon has 
given a list of well-known flowers, with their respective pe- 
riods of unfolding and folding in this climate, for the purpose 
of assisting those to the selection of suitable materials who 
may wish to form a floral dial. The list is subjoined, as 
taken from that work, and the English names of the flowers 
are added :-— 


Time of folding and unfolding of the following Flowers. 








H. Me H. M, 

Goat’s-beard Tragopégon luteum -/*3 5] +9 10 
Late-flowering Dande- Leéntodon serétinum. 4 0/12 1 

lion 
Hawkweed Picris Pfcris echioides 4 5/12 0 
Alpine Hawk’s-beard Crépis Alpina . . - 4 5); 12 0 
Wild Suecory Cichérium intybus 45] 8 9 
Naked-stalked Poppy Papaver nuidicaule. . .| 5 0) 7 6 
Copper-coloured Day- Hemerocallis falva 5 0); 7 8 

hil 
Smooth Sowthistle Sonchus laevis. . . § 0/1112 
Blue - flowered Sow- Sunchus Alpiaus 5 0/12 06 

thistle 
Field Bindweed Convélvulus arvénsis . 5 6] 4 5 
Common Nipplewort Lapsina comminis 5 6/10 € 
Spotted Cat’s-ear Hypocheris maculata 67) 45 
White Water-lily Nymphaéa Alba 7 0} 5 & 
Garden Lettuce Luctiica sativa . 7 0; 10 0 
African Marygold Tagétes erécta . 7 0; 3 4 
Mouse-ear Hawkweed HierAcium pilosélla 8 0; 20 
Proliferous Pink Dianthus proliferus 8 0 1 0 
Field Marigold Caléndula arvénsis 9 0! 3 0 
Purple Sandwort Arenaria purpirea. 910; 2 2 
Creeping Mallow Malva Caroliniéna 910/12 1 
Chickweed Stellaria média_. 910| 910 


SKETCHES OF THE COASTS FROM SINCAPORE 
TO PEKIN. 


IIl.—THE COASTS AND COMMERCE OF QUANG-TONG. 


Tue southern coasts of China, lying between Hainan and 
Macao, are skirted by innumerable islands, the abode, 
sometimes, of peaceable fishermen, at others of pirates. 
An elongated point of land, stretching about sixty miles 
into the sea, is washed on the west by the Gulf of Ton- 
quin, on the south by the narrow channel which consti- 
tutes Hainan an island, and on the east by the seas, 
properly called, of China. Near the centre of this pro- 
montory, and facing the rising sun, stands the city of 
Tong-tcheou-foo, on the most agreeable site west of 
Canton. It is the capital of a small district beariug the 
same name, and within its jurisdiction are many villages, 
entirely supported by fishing. The commerce carried on 
by this city 1s considerable, and it is besides often visited 
by some of the thousands of Chinese junks that pass 
yearly from Ho-po-so and Kong-tcheou-foo (two of the 
principal towns of Hainan) to Canton and the other ports 
of China. These vessels, besides bearing articles to ex- 
change for the varied products of Hainan, are often 
crowded with passengers coming from the over-peopled 
province of Fokien. In the course of time this tide of 
emigration will doubtless overpower the stubbornness of 
the aboriginal inhabitants ; but up to this day, as we have 
before remarked, the mountainous and central portions of 
the island are inhabited by a free race, while the plains 
are held by Chinese proprietors, to whom already num- 
bers of the original race have submitted to become serfs. 
The head-dress of these natives is peculiar, their hair being 
collected into a ring in front, and then allowed to fall 
back from beneath their straw hats like a horse’s mane 
over the shoulders. This is fashionable amongst both 
sexes, but the women in addition adorn their faces with 
regular streaks of azure. The men are lightly dressed, and 
are armed with a slight bow, in the use of which they are 
sufficiently awkward ; but their principal and favourite 
weapon is a kind of cutlass, with which they not only 


* Opens in the morning, + Shuts from noon to night, 
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clear themselves a way through jungle and underwood, 
but also perform many species of carpenter’s work. 

Among the rocks that surround this island certain 
beautiful blue fishes are sometimes to be seen swimming, 
which the Chinese would fain associate with their admired 
gold carp, but unfortunately they always die in a few 
days, if confined to the circumscribed limits of a pond. 
Were this not the case, they would doubtless, long ere 
now, have been made an object of commerce, like the 
spawn of the gold fish, which is collected into little jars, 
and carried through all the provinces for sale.* 

Some distance up ariver which disembogues itself half 
way between Louyt-tcheou-foo and Tien-pe-hien, but 
within the influence of the tide, is the town called Kao- 
tcheou, in the neighbourhood of which are dug those stones 
approaching in consistency to marble, and presenting, when 
sawn and polished, natural representations of a variety of 
Jandscapes—mountains, plains, forests, and rivers—which 
are cut by the Chinese into thin leaves, and used to veneer 
tables and other articles of furniture. In this district, as 
well as round Tchao-king-foo, are found an abundance of 
majestic peacocks, wild and tame, for which Quang-tong 
province is famous throughout China ; from thence they 
are carried as objects of commerce to all other parts of 
the empire. 

But the city of most note between Hainan and Macao 
is Tien-pe-hien, or Tien-pak, famous for its extensive 
salt-works and the great commerce in that article it carries 
on with Canton, whence several hundred junks come 
annually for the purposes of trade. Salt, indeed (one of 
the principal sources of the emperor’s revenue), is to the 
Chinese more absolutely necessary perhaps than to any 
other nation, though even in Europe it has been placedt 
next to the philosopher’s stone. ‘he reason is apparent 
to any one acquainted with Chinese manners and customs, 
and who is aware of the vast consumption of fish and 
pork by the lower orders, to whom the flesh of any other 
animal (except rats { and such-like rodent creatures) is 
almost unknown. ‘The salt-pans on this coast, generally 
situated in the midst of marshes, are laid out in plots, some 
fifty feet square, and paved with small red stones, which 
imparts to them an air of elegance as well as of cleanli- 
ness and propriety. The margins are slightly elevated, 
and the water is either introduced by stream or pumped 
up by the method used commonly in irrigation. The 
salt, when collected and enclosed in bags, is piled in vast 
stacks, sometimes extending to a length of six bundred 
feet and averaging fourteen thousand bags to each stack. 
In the metropolis of Chen-si a very white salt, used 
universally by the poorer people to season their meat, is 
extracted, by boiling, from a species of earth. There 
are also in the other provinces bordering on Tartary mines 
of rock-salt, without which this article would be out of 
the reach of most men, since, although the salt is trans- 
ported from the sea-shore to a reasonable distance inland, 
yet the expense would preclude it from being carried, for 
example, to Chen-si, except as a luxury. Thither, how- 
ever, great barrels full of sult-fish from the coast are sent 
along the rivers and canals. 

The coasts, and islands, and rivers of Canton province, 
in common with those of the rest of the empire, are in- 
habited by tribes of fishermen, and might have been ex- 
pected, under other institutions, to have become the 
nurseries of a hardy race of mariners. But although, as 
will be seen, they have sometimes degenerated into pirates, 
China can scarcely ever be said to have had a fleet. Be 


* The gentry at Batavia keep several species of fish in vases, 
for their amusement. They spend a great deal of time in observing 
the mode in which these fish lie in wait for insects and catch them 
with their tongues. 

+ By Sir William Monson, in his ‘ Naval Tracts.’ 2 

§ These rats are caught at night, along the banks of rivers, by 
means of a lantern, which, being held to their holes, brings them 
out to reconnoitre, when they are easily taken. In Japan rats 


are taught to perform a variety of tricks to amuse the people. 
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this, however, as it may, within the limits of their calling 
they certainly exhibit an extraordinary degree of ingenuity 
and industry. To attest the latter, the entrance to the 
Canton river is crowded with fishing-stakes, and the well- 
known account of the fishing corvorants and trap-boats 
renders the former incontestible. The best edible member 
of the finny fraternity caught near Canton is the shell- 
pan, a species of rock-cod. The pomfret also is found, 
and sometimes, though rarely, the sturgeon, of which 
a stew is made, much esteemed both by natives and 
Europeans. Besides these, great quantities of shrimps, 
oysters, lobsters, crabs, and tortoises are caught, the latter 
chiefly prized for their shells, in which the Chinese work 
very curiously. There are likewise pearl-fisheries at 
some points on the coast. 

The province is diversified with hill and dale ; in some 
places it is dry and rugged, in others low and marshy. 
In the latter the rice grows, and those osiers with which 
the cordage of the junks is chiefly made. On the coast, 
but especially among the rocks near Macao, is found a 
sea-weed (Fucus Saccharinus), which enters into the 
materia culinaria. Having first been well soaked in fresh 
water, itis hung up to dry, after which it is boiled a cer- 
tain time, and acquires, on cooling, the consistency of a 
jelly. Thus prepared it is used with several kinds of 
fruit to form conserves. It is also much eaten in Japan, 
and similar contrivances are resorted to in Iceland, Scot- 
land, and even on some of our English shores.* In 
Japan the leaf, glued to paper, is edged with gold or silver 
thread, and is used. as a plate whereon to offer gifts ou 
occasions of ceremony. 

Besides the fruits peculiar to China, the Lichi, the 
Loong-yen, or “dragon’s eye,” the Loquat, and the 
Wampee, with the common Oriental fruits, such as 
bananas, pine-apples, oranges, and citrons, the mango is 
also grown and ripens, though the fruit is small and of 
an inferior quality, and the blossoms sometimes do not 
produce fruit. Pomegranates, pears, chestnuts, peaches, 
and prunes are likewise found, though, from some quality 
in the soil, they rarely ripen, but are exceedingly good in 
preserves, the sugar for which is abundant in the pro- 
vince. Here also the camphor-tree (Laurus Camphora) 
grows to a height of fifty feet, with a vast trunk and 
wide-spreading branches ; the fir-tree is planted, as in 
Japan, on the ridges of mountains, for fuel ; and orna- 
mental woods, such as ebony, eagle, and iron wood (used 
also by the Chinese for their anchors), are abundant. 
The minerals, metals, &c. are mercury, gold, copper, 
iron, pewter, and saltpetre. Some precious stones are 
also found. 

The inhabitants of Canton are very clever imitators in 
hardware, and their works are not without their value, 
though at Peking they are held in but little estimation, 
because they are slight, and labour is generally sparingly 
bestowed. The silk stuffs, on the contrary, there manu- 
factured are much sought after, especially that kind be- 
sprinkled with flowers and open like lace. 

This city, situated at the bottom of a deep gulf almost 
entirely choaked up by an archipelago of islands, is, as is 
well known, the centre of all European commerce with 
China. It is not our intention, however, to. enter into 
any minute description of it, which would be superfluous, 
considering the number of very accurate accounts which 
are before the public ; nor of Macao, that colony having 
been already described in this Magazine. Our intention 
is simply to present the reader with a sketch of the 


#In Von Troil’s ‘Letters on Iceland’ the following passage 
occurs. Enumerating the articles of food used by the Icelanders, 
he mentions, among others, “ Flour of Fialgras (rock-grass, Lichen 
Islandicus), a cask of which, well cleaned and packed, is worth a 
rix-dollar. It is first washed, and then cut into small pieces by 
some, though the greater number dry it by fire or the sun; then 
put into a bag, in which itis well beaten, and lastly worked into 
flour by stamping.” The reader will also call to mind the sam- 
phire, &c. used in Wales and other parts of Great Britain, 
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various approaches to the city and the principal islands 
that lie in the way. 

In spite of the very intricate appearance the chart of 
the Canton river presents, the approach is generally ex- 
ceedingly safe, as few or no hidden dangers exist. Some- 
times indeed, if the pilot does not presently come aboard, 
ships push on without one through the nearest convenient 
channel for Macao roads, and accidents very rarely occur. 

The island of Sanchuen, which is sunnk be ships bound 
for Macao on the south-east side, is not entirely desert, 
a few villages of fishermen being scattered here and there 
over it. Indeed the whole of the islands which lie at the 
mouth of the Canton river are the resort of innumerable 
fishing-boats, in which entire families are occupied at the 
nets. At night the lights placed at the stern of their 
boats to attract the fish afford a curious prospect, espe- 
— as they glance into some narrow strait, and light 
up the craggy sides with the red beams Of their torches. 
All the season they spend thus pursuing their occupa- 
tions ; but when, by the warmth or coolness of the water, 
and by a variety of signs, they are warned of the approach 
of a typhoon, retiring into close creeks, they draw their 
boats ashore and patiently await the end of the storm. 

Habit and curious observation have given to the Chinese 
boatmen and fishers a peculiar readiness in foreseeing the 
approach of the typhoons. They assert that when, from 
no apparent cause, the sea rolls in upon the beach 
with a long and heavy swell, the typhoon is certainly 
approaching. Another prognostic is that the atmosphere 
assumes a thick muddy appearance, and an unusual stir 
and disquiet are observable among the sea-birds, who rise 
on the wing and fly screaming about, as though to find a 
place of shelter from the coming tempest. Lightning too 
in the north is a threatening indication, but thunder gene- 
rally precedes an abatement of the typhoon. . 

These tornados are not disastrous only to the fisher- 
men and traders by sea, the husbandman also feels their 
pernicious effects. The hurricane, commencing in the 
north, gradually veers round to the east and south, and 
from thence comes charged with salt water, to wither and 
almost utterly destroy the vegetation near the coast. 
Trees are often rooted up or shattered, ships driven on 
the rocks, houses unroofed, and the innumerable rivers 
swollen into torrents, which pour destruction over the low 
rice-fields on their banks. So terrible indeed are these 
visitations, that the Chinese build temples to deprecate 
their fury; witness the lofty tower of the Thundering 
Winds, and the numerous edifices that line the rocky 
shores of the narrow strait between Hainan and the con- 
tinent, in which, on the fifth day of the fifth moon, the 
magistrates offer costly sacrifices, burning fragrant woods, 
or scattering rich essences, and which seem placed there 
as guardians and protectors of the commerce unceasingly 
carried on below. 

To return, however, towards Macao. We leave a vast 
range of mud flats on the left, and on the right the 
famous group of the Ladrones, the one called the Great, 
high and acuminated—the other less lofty but more 
level at top. These islands are bordered by rocks of a 
dark brown colour, much honey-combed by the constant 
action of the salt water: they are clay with a small pro- 
portion of calx of iron, and a considerable one of flinty 
earth and mica, a species of talc. The surface of the 
islands is covered with a soil which seems also to partake 
of the above-mentioned qualities. The springs there found 
are neither brackish nor chalybeate. 

The general aspect of the rocks and small wave-washed 
plains that greet the traveller on his first approach to 
Canton river is anything but inviting. Throughout the 
— portion of the year nudity prevails on all sides— 

roken shores, vast mud flats, and the bare scalps of 
numberless rocks afford little encouragement to the sailor 
to delay his approach to Macao island, where almost 
undying verdure prevails. 
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Turning to the west from Macao round Ko-ho point, 
the ships take their course for Typa harbour, towards 
which the tide flows at the rate of two miles and a half 
an hour. From the northern opening of this port Macao 
town, Tweelin Shan, or Catera island, and Low-chow-yaong, 
or Nine Islands (the resort of a peculiar species of peli- 
can), are distinctly visible, whilst some pagodas and 
towers, dotting the low hills behind Macao, show that 
we are at length in China. 

(To be continued.) 


The amelioration of the condition of mankind, and the 
increase of human happiness, ought to be the leading objects 
of every political institution, and the aim of every individual, 
according to the measure of his power, in the situation he 
occupies.— Hamilton's Progress of Society. 


Method of Treating Vines.—Every moderate-sized dwell- 
ing-house, having a garden and a little walling attached to 
it, may with ease be made to produce yearly a quarter of a 
ton weight of grapes, leaving a sufficient portion of its sur- 
face for the production of other fruit.....The grand parent 
error which prevails universally in the cultivation of the vine 
on open walls lies in the method of pruning usually adopted, 
and this is undoubtedly the consequence of the nature of 
the plant and its peculiar characteristics being in general 
but little understood. In the course of the growing season 
a vine in a healthy condition will make a quantity of bear- 
ing-wood sufficient to produce ten times as much fruit as it 
can bring to maturity. When this fact is considered in con- 
nection with another, namely, that the wood which bears 
fruit one year never bears any afterwards, and is therefore 
of no further use in that respect, it will easily be seen to 
what a surprising extent the pruning-knife must be used, 
to get rid of the superabundant wood which the plant annu- 
ally produces. But nine parts out of ten of the current 
year's shoots, and all those of the preceding year, if pos- 
sible, to be cut off and thrown away, is apparently so much 
beyond all reasonable proportion, and the rules usually 
observed in pruning other fruit-trees, that few persons ever 
possess the courage to attempt it: and herein, as remarked 
before, lies the capital error in the common method of 
managing the vine.—Cultivation of the Vine on Open 
Walls, by Clement Hoare. 


Importance of comprehending the Meaning of Words.— 
The com limited pn 7 Nar mo of the children of the poor, 
and their vague ideas of the very words they know and use, 
are the greatest impediments to improvement. Their 
strange mistaken apprehensions of ‘the meaning of the 
simplest terms is well known to those who are practically 
engaged in the education of the lower orders. It is certainly 
of the first importance to give the habit of never using a 
word without being able to attach a precise meaning to it. 
The importance of such a habit to intellectual progress is 
evident; but perhaps its tendency, in a moral point of view, 
has not been sufficiently observed upon. It seems to me 
that there are numberless ill effects on’ the human character 
arising from the use of vague and undefined terms; that it 
engenders self-deception and presumption; that it under- 
mines an early love of truth and all aptitude for accurate 
research. On the other hand, the habit of attaching clear 
ideas to every expression seems to me to engender a taste for 
truth, a taste for research, and an experimental conviction 
that nothing is satisfactory and delightful but what we can 
apprehend clearly ourselves and communicate distinctly to 
others. The clear apprehension of ideas of course facili- 
tates the ready habit of clear and candid expression of 
thought and feeling ; and I cannot help suspecting that the 
habit of accurately defining words, and of never passing over 
one not defined, has had a strong, however indirect, in- 
fluence in the formation of those characters which are re- 
markable for truth and candour.—Mrs. Tuckfield’s Letters 
to a Clergyman. 
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